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Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius, erklart von Max Rothstein. 
Zwei Teile. Berlin, Weidmann, 1898. 

This piece of work fully deserves the warm welcome it has 
received from every side. Valuable contributions to the study of 
Propertius had been accumulating for several years, but the last 
complete commentary to one of the greatest, one of the most 
interesting, and, certainly, one of the most difficult and obscure 
of all the Roman poets actually dated back to very near the time 
when the impossible ' Aurelius' still appeared on the title-page as 
one of his family-names. It is evident that Rothstein's main, if 
not his sole, object was to supply this urgent need. Hence other 
questions, however important in themselves, are relegated, very 
properly, to a subordinate position. Of course, he, of all scholars, 
is fully alive to the fact that the text of his author has not yet 
emerged from the domain of 'the strenuous life' ; but a complete 
and accurate critical apparatus, or an exhaustive discussion of the 
vexed question of manuscript tradition, much as we need them 
both, was not within his design. Meanwhile the adoption, sub- 
stantially, of the Haupt-Vahlen text of 1885 shows good taste 
and commendable prudence. For, as an editor of texts in general 
and, certainly, of Tibullus and Propertius in particular, the late 
Professor Baehrens was not unlike the owl in the old song, "the 
fairest — in his degree." All who know his work acknowledge 
gladly the lasting services he rendered to scholarship, but most 
of us feel that his lack of taste, which was aggravated by the 
characteristic 'scripsi' of his critical note, inflicted much unneces- 
sary mutilation upon the large number of texts with which his 
tireless energy brought him in contact. 

The defects of Rothstein's edition — if one may use the term at 
all of a work as welcome and as excellent — seem to spring largely 
from the attempt to meet fairly the wants of his two classes of 
readers without, at the same time, going beyond certain rather 
mysterious limitations set either by himself or his publishers. 
His general plan (2. 326) of adopting previous views without 
acknowledgment whenever he agreed with them, and of ignoring 
those with which he did not agree, is a great and, doubtless, 
necessary economy of space. Consistency here is certainly a 
matter of difficulty, since in an author like Propertius so much 
legitimate controversy is still possible. Rothstein pilots his craft 
on a surprisingly even keel, but to one who knows the chart, his 
unusual emphasis, now and then, on certain points, and his indif- 
ference on others — as it were, the sudden turn of the wheel this 
way or that — indicates something not unlike a strong polemical 
undertow. 

The introduction is interesting and suggestive to an unusual 
degree. Among other things, it is, as far as it goes, a practical 
demonstration of the importance of studying the elegy as a 
department rather than by single authors. Every one realizes 
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now that the range of the later elegy is far wider in certain 
directions and more varied than used to be supposed. One of 
the most striking examples — noted, in special cases, by several of 
the elder commentators — is the obvious parallelism of it to 
comedy in the matter of situations. And I am not sure that the 
parallelism in situations is not, at the same time, emphasized by 
a similar tendency to use the popular speech. But, however 
striking the similarity, we should remind ourselves that parallelism 
with comedy is by no means, in itself, a proof of derivation from 
comedy, or of conscious identification with it by the authors of the 
erotic elegy. So too, speaking of the wide range of the depart- 
ment, if the normal TibuUus comes nearer to the pastoral than 
anything else in Roman literature, a poem like I 4 ('Priapus de 
Arte Amandi'), and we might add Propertius, IV (V) 8, is only 
just around the corner from satire. 

Rothstein's discussion of the historical relations of the Alexan- 
drian and Roman elegy is a pleasant and salutary change from 
the usual glib and cock-sure treatment of this most difi&cult and 
obscure literary problem. His position, that, in view of the 
practically complete wreck of Alexandrian literature, the pedigree 
of the Roman elegy can not be reconstructed with any certainty, 
is, no doubt, disappointing to many ; but it is well taken, and can 
not, I believe, be impugned. The question might perhaps be 
answered if we had even one elegy of Euphorion or of the two 
chief saints in the calendar of the Roman elegiac poet, Kallima- 
chos and Philetas. Possibly something of the sort may yet turn 
up in the Land of Buried Treasure, but, until then, a satisfactory 
solution seems to be impossible. Meanwhile, Rothstein's sugges- 
tion that the Lyde of Antimachos was perhaps the real point of 
departure is certainly worth serious consideration. In theory — 
and in that age the conscious application of literary theory has 
to be reckoned with — the Alexandrian elegists seem to have 
looked upon Mimnermos as their prototype, as the prototype of 
the elegy itself, in what they considered its primal and proper 
sphere. Indeed, in their verse-technique they perhaps strove 
to recover the lost art of the old Ionian masters. Mimnermos, 
however, came down by way of his townsman, Antimachos, 
whose compromise with the purely personal note of the older 
school and the narrative elegy of the future comes nearest to 
explaining the development of the Roman type. 

That Rothstein, doubtless for reasons of his own, should have 
practically ignored Parthenios in this discussion is, however, a 
trifle surprising to some of us who had learned to consider as an 
important ' exhibit' in the case his iifpi 'EpmnKax na5ij^aT<Bi/. (' Erotic 
Experiences,' as we were informed in the introduction to a recent 
paraphrase of the Cena Trimalchionis. The title 'Erotic Expe- 
riences ' might well arouse the suspicions of Mr. Comstock, and as a 
translation of 'EpmriKd UadrniaTa it may certainly challenge compar- 
ison with that of the English schoolboy who thought that spicea 
virga meant 'the spicy virgin.') 
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In Rothstein's discussion of the life and personal relations of 
Propertius one observes with pleasure how much the elegy has 
profited in ten or fifteen years from a recognition of the fact that 
"a poet is not obliged to tell the truth." The realization that the 
elegy, though habitually cast in the form of personal experience, 
is poetry first and biography afterwards, consigns, especially in 
the case of TibuUus, many a long-winded discussion of super- 
natural acuteness to the limbo of fruitless 'literature.' At the 
same time fact and fancy are so blended that, in discussing the 
reality of any given situation, we must not forget that, in the 
absence of other proof, positive denial is just as illogical as 
unqualified faith. After all, one can not even be certain, for 
example, whether Cynthia was a freed woman, or what the amiable 
Seigneur de Brant6me, in a somewhat similar condition of society, 
used to describe as "une femme honneste et galante." Rothstein 
says — behind her back — that it is a matter of indifference. But 
this is mere bravado, as we observe when we reach his commen- 
tary. To separate the real Cynthia, a very complex and inter- 
esting person, from the literary Cynthia is a pursuit not attended 
with much scientific profit, but it is too seductive to be resisted 
by even the stony heart of the professional commentator. 

The return of the old four books is a positive pleasure. Lach- 
mann's additional book dragged up from the midst of the text, 
several different schemes of numbering, and Scaliger's monomania 
for shifting verses, elegies, and parts of elegies, all united to make 
confusion worse confounded. Tracing references to Propertius is 
a source of such constant irritation and loss of time that one 
welcomes anything tending to uniformity, whether scientific or 
not. 

I have been impressed with the particular excellence, as a 
whole, of Rothstein's commentary. It is conservative without 
being dull, fresh and illuminating without being fanciful. Either 
extreme in a commentator on this author is to be dreaded. The 
poet's thought, which, as every one knows, is sometimes all but 
hopelessly obscure, is carefully traced — if anything, too carefully 
and painfully traced — and there are many valuable notes on his 
style, a matter of peculiar difficulty in the case of Propertius, 
whose fervid emulation of Greek was not balanced by the lin- 
guistic sanity of Ovid. One does not always coincide with the 
editor's views, but in every case they are entitled to the most 
serious consideration. 

Every one should be grateful to Rothstein for his valuable and 
timely work. Too many classical writers are still waiting for the 
complete modern commentary. Such work is always welcome to 
the reader, and certainly ought to be — "sunt aliquid manes" — to 
the author himself, since there is nothing like it for exposing the 
futility of the average conjectural emendation. 

KiRBY Flower Smith. 



